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The ensuing evening, we proposed that, whilst 
the cheerful group were preparing for a sail, we 
should take a pleasant walk along the margin of the 
hills which overhang the river, and enjoy the pic- 
turesque scenery ofa little wood,which was here and 
there chequered by some small winding streams that 
occasionally glided over some romantic precipice 
until finally lost in the rolling stream below. In fol- 
lowing one of those little tracts which sometimes 
presented themselves, we were led to an awful de- 
clivity, covered with wild ivy and other evergreens. 
‘*Here (I observed) is the theatre of scenes, the 
relation of which might grace a chapter in a ro- 
mance ; that if he had a desire to change the cur- 
tain from nature’s wonders to those of art, to follow 
me around the hills to where we could discover the 
remains of a path that Time had nearly obscured, 
which would lead to a curious wrought fabric of 
stone, constructed during the revolutionary war. 
You must recollect, that during those perilous times 
the honest yeomanry of our country were called 
from their peaceful firesides, their wives, and their 
children, to engage in the conflicts of the field. 
Many were left; and those whose natural disposi- 
tions were inclined to plunder and pillage, had a 
fair opportunity of gratifying their desires with im- 
punity. The relic of antiquity which we are now 
approaching, and which is only intercepted from 
our view by those lofty élms in front and that arch 
of hills behind, was inhabited, at the time of which 
we speak, by a Mr. M. who was one of a company, 
the line of which extended from north to south.— 
Here he deposited the slaves and other property 
which could be acquired by bodily prowess, or en- 
trapped by device. This species of marauding 
was continued, until our sons, having conquered a 
foreign enemy, had to turn their arms on domestic 
disturbers, when the famous *Lyncli’s law” was 
successfully exercised : but poor M. was captured, 
and sentenced to be executed.” 

The entrance was almost inaccessible : after sus- 
pending ourselves from the ivy to the shelving 
points below, behind a thick cluster of holly, a py- 
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ramid of rocks laid close upon each other, in the 
form of an oval, burst upon our view, about ten feet 
in diameter and twelve feet high, at the side of 
which was a small aperture resembling « false door, 
through which we entered. On one sile were se- 
veral stone seats ; on the other, was a recess in the 
wall, evidently designed as a table, with many other 
pieces of rude furniture, the object of which we 
could not divine. On the furniture and the smooth 
rocks of the wall, were engraven many grotesque 
looking figures, which, perhaps, was done for the 
want of other employment in the day, during which 
time M. lay concealed ; and when honest men were 
wrapt in the arms of repose, and ‘* none but ghosts 
stalked abroad,” he sallied forth in quest of adven- 
tures. After examining and remarking upon every 
thing curious about this novel-looking place, we 
ascended to one of the towers on the hill, not far 
distant from one in which the company had assem- 
bled, some of whom seemed to be merrily dilating 
between the heavens and the earth, over the 
**smooth shaven green,” to the sound of the cat- 
gut. 
“Ah, poor Indiana ! 

ered the hilarity of the 








(he exclaimed, as he discov- 

girls,) how well qualified 
yast thou to adorn such circles, to give zest to such 
but you are now a blighted rose ; 
lost, forever lost, to yourself, to your friends, and 
to virtue ! 


“Indiana, sir, was the only daughter of a much 
valued and beloved brother, who has paid the debt 
of nature : he placed her under my guardianship ; 
but my disposition being averse to mixing with the 
world, I left her alore to the maternal care of her 
amiable mother. 


She grew up one of nature’s fair- | 
est flowers ; an angel in form and a goddess in ac- | 
tion. The dispenser of all gifts bestowed upon this 
sweet girl a liberal share of beauty and innocence. 
** Youth, beauty, and chivalry, bowed before her ;” 
she was a model for her sex, and the admiration of 
all; * but, alas, the cruel spoiler came !” 

** Alonzo, who was the son of my father’s friend 
and benefactor, visited our part of the country. Tall 


and elegant in his person, his raven locks, which 
gracefully curled around his shoulders, added to 
the beauty of his features ; his pleasant and concili- 
ating manner soon initiated him inte the friendship 
of all 
friendship of the father, became his warmest friend, 

believing that all kinds of feelings may become too 

excessive, except that of gratitude, which I believe 
nature consecrates, even should it overflow the soul. 
My niece, possessing warm and generous fe@lings, 
also became his friend, and alas! too soon his cap- 
tive ; for although he appeared to have a mind ca- 
pable at the first glance of grasping the most ab- 
struse subjects, as if by intuition, and a ae 








I, too, who wished to requite to the son the 
’ , 


and disinterested, he was, nevertheless, only a 
did looking boy, composed of alloy, in which thigte 
was no reality, all deception; a kind of a bonviv um | 
whohad regulated his own conduct by that ofhiiscom- | 
panions, until he was the votary of every speeies of | 
vice and depravity which could disgrace man. The ! 





| the severest cut of all; 


Se een 
imbecile disposition of his father, had not been suf- 
ficient to restrain the impetuous and irresistible feel- 
ings of the son ; and the day that witnessed his ina- 
turity, dawned upon a mind soured by indulgence, 
and trained into a familiarity with every crime. This 
was unknown to us, but Time which reveals all things 
* soon laid the dark dominions open to the day.”-— 
Alonzo, plunged into the depths of every excess, 
proved himself, to all, except Indiana, a bankrupt in 
virtue, and, except by whom, his company was shun- 
ned, avoided, and despised. But ah, unfortunate girl! 
how bitterly you now lament it ! They eloped : pur- 
suit proved unavailing. Six long and weary months 
had elapsed, without an intimation of them, when, on 
a cool and tranquil evening,my sister and myself were 
rambling along the banks of the river, in that melan- 
choly mood peculiar to crippled spirits and broken 
hearts, when we beheld, stretched upon the green, 
a poor miserable, half-starved looking object, who 
seemed to have escaped from the infernal regions, 
convulsively groaning out his last breath. Humani- 
ty directed our steps towards him. In relating the 
causes which had reduced him to this condition, we 
learned that he had been the companion of th 
wretched Alonzo; that he had shared in his rey2!- 
ries, his vices, and his frolics ; that, in rags and 
misery, Alonzo was not his better in appearance ; 
that the fair Indiana had been cruelly deceived, and 
almost entirely abandoned, by Alonzo; faded in 
beauty, wasted in body, and ruined in health, often 
suffering for days together for even the coarsest 
food ; that he had heard Alonzo read to his dissolute 
companions, her letters to her friends, painting het 
sufferings in such animated strains, that the heart 
of a savage would have melted, and flown in streams 
of sorrow ; that, after enjoying it with a hellish bar 
barity, they would unite in couching an answer, 
purporting to be from her friends, filled with the 
most cruel language and the bitterest invectives.— 
**Yes, (continued he,) I shall never forget (when 
the officers of justice broke in upon our den of dice 
and faro, and put us to flight,) the pensive and me- 
lancholy dejection of Indiana, broke down with 
sickness, and worn out with famine, following, at a 
slow and mournful pace, with a small bundle of 
rags on her arm, him who had ruined her peace and 
destroyed that of her family. 
whither they went, is unknown to me.” 


Where they are o1 
This was 
I carried my sister home in 
a state of insensibility ; and I who, in the general 
wreck of my own misfortunes, had still left a soul 
that would forgive, a tear for pity, and a hand for 
charity, few in pursuit. Tam still flying in pursuit, 
but With little opes of success : 
prevent her geturn : 
doned to tlfe 1 charity of the world, and we must 
ever besvail her unhappy lot. Ob! cruel, cruel 
fate |’? Here he was suffocated with grief, and after 
a few moments of respiration, he gave a loose to 


these cruel letters 


she is, ere this, perhaps, aban 


his reflections in the following feeling strain: * Of 
all the vices which degrade human nature, | know 
of none more deserving sanguinary punishment, than 


the seduction of female innecence : And yet hor 
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dreadful isthe progress of this vice. Has not bad 
customs so reconciled many to the once hideous fea- 
tures of this Demon, that it has become quite familiar 
in their conversation? And those who should ever 
conceal their connivances beneath the cow] of shame, 
and display their guilt by blushes of the deepest 
lye--are prepared to risk, in the field of honor, a 
life made truly worthless by their depravities, when 
their claim to the title of gentleman is questioned ; 
who make it their boast at the board of revelry, and 
-steem the ruin of an unoffending, and, but for them, 
virtuous female, one of the most brilliant events of 
their life ; whilst the laugh of fools, and the approba- 
tion of debauchces, enhance the vile deed in the esti- 
mation of the offender. The reflection that the aged 
parents are forever cast down in sorrow and anguish; 
that the foul deed is sending fast their gray hairs 
to the grave ; that a brother’s or a sister’s heart is 
agonized with grief; that with shame and pity do 
they look or reflect upon the hapless victim of the 
profligate, who has heaped undeserved ignominy 
upon an innocent family, and that too, most proba- 
bly, under pledges given of the most affected solem- 
nity, and which, though unheeded by the man, are 
not forgotten by his Creator: or, to heighten the 
portrait of infamy, consider her friendless and an or- 
phan, cast upon the world, entitled to claim the 
protection of all, and what does she find ? Instead of 
that liberal and noble feeling which should distin- 
guish man, instead of finding in our sex one to shield 
her from the storms of adversity—deluded, unfortu- 
nate girl! she listens to the supplications of a viper, 
and is undone forever !” 

** Again : see the harmless female, stalking thro’ 
the streets, with character gone, wasted to a vapor, 
through infamy ; see the face once beautiful, now 
marred by disease, affecting the smile of gaiety and 
cheerfulness. Oh! could you hear her sad tale, how 
would the heart of sympathy feel for her woes ; she 
could tell you, once she enjoyed the blessings of an 
uncorrupted conscience, once the sunshine of inno- 
cence, unclouded by guilt, shed its sweet beams on 
her footsteps ; she could tell you of a broken heart- 
ed parent, unable to survive the ignominy ‘of the 
child ; she could relate to you her sufferings for the 
necessaries of life ; she could tell you of the com- 
paratively trifling shame sbe had endured at the 
cheerless blocks of inhospitable doors ; and, hu- 
tniliating to know, could point you to her seducer, 
revelling in the ludicrous attendant upon wealth, 
or basking in the favors of the great ! Poor deluded 
wétman, whilst my soul sympathizes in your misfor- 
tunes, and would so gladly restore you to the paths 
of virtue—with all your shame, with all your suffer- 
ings, I would not barter your prospects for those of 
vour destroyer.” HAMILTON. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
FRAGMENT. shes 

‘* He is gone! but I will catch one more glimpse 
of that loved form.’’—And she glided gently to the 
window. “But why should I centre my affec- 
tions in thee ? Thou art unworthy of them. Shall 
{thus requite the kindness and confidence of my 
triends, and send * the grey hairs of a doating pa- 
rent to the grave,”’ by marrying a man of dissipated 
habits? No! Reason resume thy sway. 

“Is there not something in the idea of ‘elope- 























ment, from which theinnate delicacy of a female 
mind shrinks with horror? Yes. I will never tar- 
nish the purity of my soul by such an act. Filial 
affection shall triumph over love—not love founded 
upon mutual esteem, but the youthful passion of an 
inexperienced heart.” 

She was right; he was unworthy of her: nor ar- 
gued she in vain. Her naturally strong understand- 
ing and well framed intellect enabled her to con- 
quer an ill placed passion, and look with calmness 
on an eternal separation. From her childhood she 
had been taught to govern her inclinations and look 
to intellectual sources for pleasure. She was un- 
happy but a short time ; and is now blessed in the 
affections of a tender husband, the smiles of her 
lovely infant, and the blessings of the poor. 
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SELECTED BY A CORRESPONDENT. 
SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 

The power of the monarch had spread his know- 
ledge to the remotest parts of the known world. — 
Queen Sheba, attracted by the splendour of his re- 
putation, visited this poetical king in his own court : 
There, one day, to exercise the knowledge of the 
monarch, Sheba presented herself at the foot of the 
throne. In each hand she held a wreath—the 
one of natural, the other of artificial fowers.— 
Art, in the labour of the mimetic wreath, had ex- 
quisitely emulated the lively hues of nature ; so that 
at the distance it was held by the queen for the in- 
spection of the king, it was deemed impossible for 
him to decide, as her question imported, which 
wreath was the production of nature, and which the 
work of art. ‘The sagacious Solomon seemed per- 
plexed ; yet to be vanquished, though in a trifle, 
by a trifling woman, irritated his pride. ‘The son 
of David, he who had written treatises on the vege- 
table productions, ‘‘from the cedar to the hyssop,” 
to acknowiedge himself outwitted by a woman, 
with shreds of paper and glazed paintings! The 
honour of the monarch’s reputation for divine saga- 
city seemed diminished, and the whole Jewish court 
looked solemn and melancholy. At length, an ex- 
pedient presented itself to the king, and it must be 
confessed worthy of the natural philosopher. Ob- 
serving a cluster of bees hovering about a window, 
he commanded that it should be opened, the bees 
rushed into the court, and alighted immediately on 
one of the wreaths, while not a single one fixed on 
the other. The bafiled Sheba had one more reason 
to be astonished at the wisdom of Solomon. 





OP Several poetical scraps have been received : 
some of them too late for this numher, and others 
too late for any number. We should really be 
pleased to encourage genius, but unless those who 
woo the Muses have ‘fa spark o’ nature’s fire,” 
it is only ‘‘love’s labor lost,” to attempt to strike 
the lyre of Apollo. 


a 

&. devout and honorable women,” the sacred 
scriptures record ‘‘not a few.”? Some of the most 
affecting scenes, the most interesting transactions, 
and the most touching conversations, which are re- 
corded of the Saviour of the world, passed with wo- 
men. heir examples have supplied some of the 











most eminent instances of faith andlove. They arc 
the first remarked as haying “ ministered to him of 
their substance.” "heirs was the praise of not aban- 
doning their despised Redeemer when he was led 
to execution, and under all the hopeless circumstan- 
ces of his ignominious death, they appear to have 
been the dust attending at his tomb, and the first on 
the morning when he arose from it. Z'heirs was the 
privilege of receiving the earliest consolation from 
their risen Lord : theirs was the honor of being first 
commissioned to announce his glorious resurrection 

And even to have furnished heroic confessors, de- 
voted saints, and unshrinking martyrs to the Church 
of Christ, has not been the exclusive honor of the 
bolder sex.—{ Mrs. Moore. 





Standard of Life and Conversation too low. 

‘Women too little live or converse up to the 
standard of their understandings, and however we 
have deprecated affectation or pedantry, let it be 
remembered, that both in reading and Conversing, 
the understanding gains more by stretching than 
stooping. If by exerting itself it may not attain to 
all its desires, yet it is sure to gain something. The 
mind, by always applying itself to objects below its 
level, contracts its dimensions, and shrinks itself to 
the size, and lowers itself to the level, ef the object 
about which it is conversant : while the understand- 
ing, which is active and aspiring, expands and raises 
itself, grows stronger by exercise, larger by diffu- 
sion, and richer by communication.”"—{ 0. 





A Signal for the Exercise of Frtellect. 

**It is a disadvantage, even to those women who 
keep the best company, that is unhappily almost es- 
tablished into a system, by the other sex, to post 
pone every thing like instructive discourse, till the 
ladies are withdrawn ; their retreat serving as a sig- 
nal for the exercise of intellect. And in the few ca- 
ses in which it happens that any important discus- 
sion takes place in their presence, they are for the 
most part considered as having little interest in se- 
rious subjects. Some truths, whenever such hap- 
pen to be addressed to them, are either diluted with 
flattery, or kept back in part, or softened to their 
taste ; or if the ladies express a wish for information 
on any point, they are put off with a compliment 
instead of areason. They are reminded of their 
beauty when they are seeking to inform their under- 
standing, and are considered as beings who must be 
contented to behold every thing through a false me- 
dium, and who are not expected to see and to judge 
of things as they really exist.”—[/d. 


FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 

Jemmy Dawson.—Shenstone’s pathetic and af- 
fecting ballad of Jemmy Dawson will be admired 
as long as the English language shall exist. This 
ballad, which is founded in truth, was taken from 
a narrative first published in the Parrotof the 2d 
August, 1746, three days after the transaction it re- 
cords. It is given in the form of a letter, and is as 
follows :— 


“A young lady of good family and handsome 
fortune had for some time extremely loved, and 
was equally beloved by Mr. James Dawson, one of 
those unhappy gentlemen who suffered on Wed- 
nesday last, at Kennington Commen, for high trea- 
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son; and had he either been acquitted, or have 
found the royal mercy after condemnation, the day 
of his enlargement was to have been that of their 
marriage. 

‘*{ will not prolong the narrative by any repeti- 
tion of what she suffered on sentence being passed 
on him; none, excepting those utterly incapable of 
feeling any soft or generous emotions, but may easi- 
ly conceive her agonies ; beside, the sad catastro- 
phe will be sufficient to convince you of their sin- 
cerity. 

‘* Not all the persuasions of her kindred could 
prevent her from going to the place of execution ; 
she was determined to see the last of a person so 
dear to her, and accordingly followed the sledges 
in ahackney coach, accompanied by a gentleman 
nearly related to her, and one female friend. She 
got near enough to see the fire kindled which was 
to consume that heart she knew was so much de- 
voted to her, and all the other dreadful prepara- 
tions for his fate, without betraying any of those 
emotions her friends apprehended; but when all 
was over, and she found he was no more, she threw 
her head back into the coach, and ejaculating, 
‘*My dear, I follow thee! I follow thee! Lord Je- 
receive both our souls together,” fell on the 
neck of her companion, and expired the very mo- 
ment she had done speaking. 

‘** The excessive grief which the force of her re- 
solution had kept smothered within her breast, is 
thought to have put a stop to the vital motion, and 


sus! 


suffocated at once all the animal spirits.” 

In the Whitehall Evening Post, August 7th, this 
narrative is copied with the remark, that ‘ upon 
inquiry every circumstance was literally true.”— 
A ballad was cried about the streets at the time, 
founded on the melancholy narrative, but it can 
searcely be said to have aided Shenstone in his 
beautiful production. 





MANNERS & CUSTOMS. 








VISIT TO MISS BRANDT. 

The subjoined account is from the new work en- 
\itled, ** Sketches of the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the North American Indians,” by James Bu- 
chanan, Esq. British Consul, of New York. Mr. B. 
was travelling with his family, and received at the 
falls of Niagara, an introductory note to the daugh- 
ter of the Mohawk Chief, under the title of Miss 
Brandt, with no hint of her Indian character, which 
was not discovered till they came into her presence, 
as here related.—[ Religious Chronicle. 

**On arriving at the magnificent shores of Lake 
Ontario, the driver of our carriage pointed out, at 
the distance of five miles, the house of Miss Brandt, 
which had a very commanding aspect; and we an- 
ticipated much pleasure in our visit ; as beside the 
enjoyment of so beautiful a spot, we should be ena- 
bled to form a competent idea of Canadian manners 
and style of living. Young Mr. Brandt, it appear- 
ed, unaware that with our carriage we could have 
reached his house so soon, had not arrived before us; 
so that our approach was not announced; and we 
drove up to the door under the full persuasion that 
the family would be apprised of our coming. The 
outer door, leading to a spacious hall, was open.— 
We entered, and remained a few minutes, when 


seeing no person about, we proceeded into the par- 





lour, which, like the hall, had nobody in it. We 
therefore had an opportunity of looking about us at 
our leisure. It was a room well furnished, with a 
carpet, pier and chimney glasses, mahogany tables, 
fashionable chairs, a guitar, a neat hanging book- 
case, in which, among other volumes, we perceived 
a Church of England prayer book, translated into 
the Mohawk tongue, and several elementary works. 
Having sent our note of introduction in by the coach- 
man, and still no person waiting on us, we began to 
suspect (more especially in the hungry state we 
were all in) that some delay or difficulty about 
breakfast stood in the way of the young lady’s ap- 
pearance. Various were our conjectures, and mo- 
mentarily did our hunger seem to gain rapid strides 
upon us. I can assure my readers, that a keen morn- 
ing’s ride on the shores of an American lake, is a 
thing of all others calculated to make the appetite 
clamorous, if not insolent. We had already pene- 
trated into the parlour ; and were beginning to me- 
ditate a further exploration in search of the pantry, 
when, to our unspeakable astonishment, in walked 
a charming, noble looking Indian girl, dressed part- 
ly in the native, and partly in the English ccstume. 
Her hair was confined on the head ina silk net, but 
the lower tresses escaping from thence, flowed on 
her shoulders. Under a tunic or morning dress of 
black silk, was a petticoat of the same matcrial and 
colour, which reached very little below the knecs. 
Her silk stockings and kid shoes were, like the rest 
of her dress, black. The grace and dignity of her 
movement, the style of her dress and manner, so 
new, so unexpected, filled us all with astonishment. 





With great ease, yet by no means in that common- 
place mode so generally prevalent on such occasions, 
she inquired how we had found the roads, accom- 
modations, &c. No flutter was at all apparent on ac- 
count of the delay in getting breakfast ; no fidgeting 
and fuss making; no running in and out; no idle 
expressions of regret, such as “Oh dear me! had I 
known of your coming, you would not have been 
keptinthis way ;” but with perfect ease she main- 
tained the conversation, until a squaw, wearing a 
man’s hat, brought in a tray with preparations for 
breakfast. <A table cloth of fine white damask be- 
ing laid, we were regaled with tea, coffee, hot rolis, 
butter in water and ice coolers, eggs, smoked beef, 
and ham, boiled chicken, &c. all served up in a truly 
neat and comfortable style. The delay, we after- 
wards discovered,arose from the desire of our hostess 
to supply us with hot rolls, which were actually bak- 
I have been thus minute in 
ty description of these comforts, as they were so 
little to be expected in the house of an Indian, 


ed while we waited. 


“ After breakfast, Miss Brandt, as we must still 
call her, took my daughters out to walk, and look 
at the picturesque scenery of the country. She and 
her brother had previously expressed a hope that 
we would stay all day ; but though I wished of all 
things to do so, and had determined, in the event of 
their pressing their invitation, to accept it, yet I de- 
clined the proposal at first, and thus forfeited a plea- 
sure which we all of us longed in our hearts to en- 
joy ; for, as I have afterwards learned, it is not the 
custom of any uncorrupted Indian to repeat a re- 
quest if once rejected. They believe that those to 
whom they offer any mark of friendship, and who 





give areason for refusing it, do so in perfect sinceri- 





| 
| 
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ty, and that it would be rudeness to require them to 
alter their determination, or break their word. And 
as the Indian never makes a show of civility, but 
when prompted by a genuine feeling, so he thinks 
others are actuated by similar candour. I veally 
feel ashamed when I consider how severe a rebuke 
this carries with it, to us who boast of civilization, 
but who are so much carried away by the general 
insincerity of expression pervading all ranks, that 
few indeed are to be found who speak just what they 
wish or know, This duplicity is the effect of what 
is termed a high state of refinement. We are taught 
so to conduct our language that others cannot dis- 
cover our real views and intentions. The Indians 
are not only free from this deceitfulness, but surpass 
us in another instance of true good breeding and 
dccorum—namely, of never interrupting those who 
converse with them, until they have done speaking, 
and then they reply in the hope of not being them 
selves interrupted. This was perfectly exemplified 
by Miss Brandt and her brother ; and I hope the 
lesson which my daughters were so forcibly taught 
by the natural politeness of their hostess, will never 
be forgotten by them, and that I also may profit by 
the example.” 





GLEANINGS. 





WHITEFIELD’S ELOQUENCE. 

Perhaps the greatest proof of the persuasive 
powers of the celebrated Whitefield’s eloquence, 
was evinced when he drew from Franklin’s pocket 
the money which that clear, cool reasoner, had de 
termined no/ to give : it was for the Orphan House 
at Savannah. ‘I did not,’ says the American phi 
losopher, ‘disapprove of the design ; but as Geor 
gia was then destitute of materials and workmen 
and it was proposed to send them from Philadel 
phia, at a great expense, I thought it would have 
been better to have built the house at Philade Iphia 
and brought the children to it. This | advised, but 
he was resolute in his first project, rejected my 
counsel, and I therefore refused to contribute. J 
happened, soon after, to attend one of his sermons, 
in the course of which i perceived he intended to 
finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he 
should get nothing from me. I had in my pocket 
a handful of copper money, three or four silver dol- 
As he proceeded I 
began to soften, and concluded to give t! 


lars, and five pistoles in gold. 
> CC ppers 
another stroke of his oratory made n 


ne ashamed of 


rive the 


that, and determined me to 


and he 


finished so admirably, that 1 emptied my pocket 
wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all.” 
- —— 


THE ALARMING PROPOSAL. 
Constantia Philips being once in great distress, 
and dunned by an Apothecary, besought him to de- 
sist, as she was unable to pay him, and begged that 
he would be satisfied with taking her Life. The son 


| of Esculapius, although he had no objection to 


sending people out of the world professionally, ad 
secundum ariem, was yet nevertheless quite stag 
gered at a proposal that sounded so terrible, and 
recoiled from it in evident horror. Constantia, how- 
ever, presented to him— ‘Good heavens! a dag- 
ger or some other dreadful weapon ”—No, reader,. 


thing not «an 


some te so forsaidable ; the instrument 
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she presented was one intended merely to kill— 
time; viz: two volumesof her own Memoirs, which 
she tendered to the man of medicine, and thus re- 
lieved him from his amazement and apprehension. 


A WOMAN’S PROMISE. 

Henry Carey, cousin to Queen Eliza- 
beth, afier having enjoyed her majesty’s 
favor for several years, lost it in the fol- 
lowing manner :—As he was walking one 
day, full of thought, in the garden of the 
palace under the queen’s window, she per- 
ceived him, and said ina jocular manner, 
* What does a man think when he is 
thinking of nothing?” “Upon a wo- 
man’s promise,” replied Carey. “ Well 
done, cousin,” answered Elizabeth. She 
retired, but did not forget Carey’s an- 
swer. Some time after, he solicited the 
honour of a peerage, and reminded the 
queen that she had fromised it to him. 
“True,” said she, “but that was a wo- 
man’s promise.” 





Dr. Lyall, in his account of Russia, 
mentions that the Countess Orlof Ches- 
menskaya, in whose family he was do- 
mesticated for nearly a year, had, with- 
in the gates of one house, in 1816, not 
fewer than six hundred servants, and in 
her two houses, about eight hundred.— 
‘The larger of those mansions, the ¢own 
house, bad a front of 1000 feet, in length, 
with gardens of proportionate extent. A 
band of thirty or forty musicians played 
every day during dinner; and, unless the 
party was unusually large, there were 
three or four lacqueys to every chair. 


A MARRIAGE PORTION. 

At the marriage of Monsieur the Count 
of Artois, the city of Paris agreed to dis- 
tribute marriage portions. A smart lit- 
tle girl of the age of sixteen, named Lise 
Noirin, having presented herself to in- 
scribe her name on the list, was asked, 
who was her lover? “Oh!” said she 
with great simplicity, “I have no lover, 
I thought the city furnished every thing.” 
This being told the Count, a worthy hus- 
band was sought out for the girl, and her 
marriage portion doubled. 





Names.—The coincidence of curious 
names in matrimony, is very common 
of late. In a New England paper the 
nuptials are announced of Mr. 4rrow to 
Miss Bow. The classical images of love 
are here completely realized; the asso- 
ciation of Cupid’s dow and arrow, was 
never more properly joined. How hap- 
py must be that lucky bride whose qui- 
ver is full of arrows / A Trenton paper 
notices the marriage of Isaiah Searing 
to Submit W. Bartlett. —fV. J. Eagle. 

a : 

Q. What is the difference between a good gover- 
ness and a bad one? 

A. A good one guides Miss. and the other mis- 
guides 





POETRY. 


FOR THE GARLAND. 
ELEGY, 
On the Death of Mrs. Many Brvan. 
Whence those sad strains of melancholy wo, 
Which pierce the tranquil car of peaceful rest ? 
Whence do those moans of heart-rent sorrow flow, 
Which rouse such throbbing tumults in the breast? 





Why peals that bell its deep, and solemn tone— 
Striking such thrills of horror to the heart ? 
It tells my anguish’d soul a friend has flown !— 





That Death, grim-visag’d, claims the mortal part ! 


And art thou gone ?—THas that mild spirit fled, | 
Which erst in days of yore bright genius fir’d ? 
Are all those charms now mould’ring with the dead? | 
Charms by a native dignity inspir’d ! 


Yes, Mary’s gone !—Attend, ye fair, the strain ; 
Attend, and kindle, while you read the lay : 

Oh ! learn from her that magic pow’r to gain, 
Which e’en in death emits a glowing ray ! 


To her, the pictur’d page display’d its lore, 
To her, bright fancy all her wealth resign’d; 
And arts and letters, from their ample store, 
Pour’d forth their treasures to enrich her mind. 


These are the charms which death can never fade, 
These are the charms which time can ne’er de- 
stroy ; | 

These are the beauties, from whose magic aid 
The heart is better’d, and each scene gives joy. 


She ne’er, in pleasure’s gay fantastic round, 
Where folly’s pageants gild the fleeting scene— 
Mid dissipation’s vot’ries, ne’er was found— 
Nor knelt to fashion, as an idol queen. 


The midnight revel and the giddy duce, 
Where Fops and Flirts in gay confusion go ; 

Like the wild atoms of disorder’d chance— 
To her pure soul no pleasure could bestow. 


From scenes like these aloof she kept her way— 
Nor e’en in thought approach’d that thoughtless 
crew ; 
Some new improvement crown’d each passing day— 
Some mental treasure open’d to the view. 





As wife, as mother, daughter, sister, friend ; j 
In all the bland affections of the heart ; 
In all the duties which to virtue tend, | 
She, still unrivall’d, play’d her peerless part. 


No sigh of envy from her lips e’er stole, 
No sneer of malice dwelt upon her tongue ; 
No rough, discordant rage disturb’d her soul, | 
Nor fell malignant groans her bosom wrung. 


The temper gentle, and th’ affection warm ; 
The heart where ev’ry social virtue glow’d— 
The tranquil breast unmov’d by passion’s storm ; 
The mind whence wit and feeling ever flow’d— 


These are her boasts—these still unfading charms, 

Which gild the thorny labyrinth of life— 
Which mend the heart—the soul to rapture warms; 

And crown with vict’ry nature’s final strife.— 
And could not these appease the Tyrant’s rage ; 

And bid life’s ‘* purple current” onward flow ? 
No.: Death’s keen dart, at his appointed stage, 

No charm can stay—no virtue ward the blow.— 
Even in that last, that solemn, trying hour ; 

When suff’ring nature yields the mortal strife— 
She, calm and tranquil—strong in virtue’s pow’r— 

Resign’d, without a sigh, to God her life. 


Come, then, ye fair, imbibe instruction here ; 
Come, pause a moment, rouna this silent stone— 

Come, drop o’er Mary’s tomb the pensive tear ! 
And make her bright perfectionsallyourown. = | 
May, 1804. OCTAVIAN. | 
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THE INDIAN BRIDE. 

She had lighted herlamp, and crowned it with 
flowers, 

The sweetest that breathed of the summer hours ; 

Red and white roses linked in a band, 

Like a maiden’s blush or a maiden’s hand ; 

Jessamines—some like silvcr spray, 

Some like gold in the morning ray ; 

Fragrant stars—and favorites they, 

When Indian girls, on a festival day, 

Braid their dark tresses, and over all weaves, 





| The easy bower of Lorus leaves— 


Canopy suiting the lamp-lighted bark, 
Love’s own flowers and Love’s own ark 


She watched the sky, the sunset grew dim; 

She rais’d to Cameo her evening hymn ; 

The scent of the night flowers came on the air: 
And then like a bird escaped from the snare, 

She flew to the river—(no moon was so bright, 
sut the stars and the fire-flies gave her their light ;) 
She stood beneath the mangoe’s shade, 

Half delighted and half afraid : 

She trimm’d the lamp, and breathed on cach bloom, 
(O, that breath was sweeter than all their perfume ! 
Threw spices and oil on the spire of flame, 
Call’d thrice on her absent lover’s name ; 

And every pulse throbbed as she gave 
Her little boat to the Ganges’ wave. 





FROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL 
The following beautiful lines, copied from a youn; 
lady’s album, have been sent us for insertion. 


Vale of the Cross ! the Shepherds tell 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt the dewy green ; 
By wandering winds thy dirge is sung, 
The convent bell by spirits rung, 

And matin hymn and vesper prayer 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 


Vale of the Cross! the shepherds tell, 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For peace has there her sainted throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown ; 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The sabbath silence of the hills, 
And all the quict that is given, 
Without the golden gates of Heaven. 


F2OM SONGS BY THE WAY.—BY THE REV, G, W. DOANE, 
THERMOPYL. 
*T'was an hour of fearless issues 
When the bold three hundred stood, 
For their love of holy freedom, 
By that old Thessalian flood ; 
- When, lifting high each sword of flame ; 
s They called on ev’ry sacred name ; 
And swore, beside those dashing waves, 
They never, never would be slaves ! 


And oh! that oath was nobly kept— 
From morn to setting sun, : 
Did desperation urge the fight 
Which valor had begun : 
Till torrent like, the stream of blood 
Ran down and mingled with the flood, 
And all from mountain cliff to Wave, 
Was Freedom’s, Valour’s, Glory’s grave. 


Oh, yes, that oath was nobly kept, 
Which nobly had been sworn, 
And proudly did each gallant heart 

The foeman’s fetters spurn ; 
And firmly was the fight maintain’d, 
And amply was the triumph gain’d ; 
They fought, fair Liberty, for thee ; 
They fell—to piz 1s To BE FREE. ‘ 
a 
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